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PROSPECTUS, 


BY 


; FARRAND AND NIC CHC 


for pasitehing by su exp fic > 
| A NEW PERIODICAL WORK, TO BE ISSUED QUAR TERLY, AND TO RE 
ENTITLED 
THE. AMERICAN REVIEW 
Ss OF 3 
+ History and Politics, ° 


AND GENERAL REPOSITORY E ) LITERATURE AND 


2 ‘ IS work will be conducted under adequate fiianagembnt; 
and modelled upon a plan calculated to render it extensively and 


permanently useful. It will embrace a review of the public oc- 
currences of Europe, and of our own relations with that quarter 
of the globe,—an examination of the parliamentary history and 


domestic policy of this country,—an inquiry into the merits of 


foreign and native productions—particularly of such as profess 
to delineate our own condition and character;—original essays, 


and selections in every department of literature;—an applica- 
tion of the principles of political economy to the peculiar cir 


cumstances of the United States,—and a colle 
papers, in the form of an appendix—fitted to i | 
confirm the facts and opinions advanced in the historical and 


_ political articles. 


The chief ends of this miscellany, to which the most inde- 


fatigable attention will be given, and for which ample resour- . 


ces will be provided,—are the propagation of sound political 
doctrines, and the direction and improvement of the literary 


taste of the American people. It has been thought adviseable 


to adopt a plan of a nature so comprehensive as to exclude 


~ The preference given to a quarterly over a monthly or annual 
publication is founded upon the idea, that i it will combine the 
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nothing which may conduce to the attainment of these. ends. | 


ii 
advantages, while it aivistes the inconveniences, peculiar t te 
both,—by affording an interval of time, not so great as to di- 
vest the historical and political disquisitions of the interest of 
‘novelty, and yet sufficient for the exercise of care and discri- 
mination in the composition, the selection, and the arrange- 
ment of materials. 
‘he atever maxims of wisdém applicable to our institutions 

a yriters either ancient or modern can afford on the 
science” ' government, will be industriously sought and quo- _ 
ted, as well as such cases in the history of the past, as may 
_serve to enlighten the public opinion, both with regard to our 
own atdfon and to the transactions of European powers. 
It will be. made a principal object to furnish the readers of 
this miscellany with correct views of the true condition and 
policy of the two great belligerents by whose distant strug-. 
gles our domestic peace is shaken, and in whose dispositions 
and projects our highest interests are deeply involved. Every 
‘document, therefore, calculated to throw light on this to- 
pic, and which an extensive correspondence and the best 
opportunities can yield, will be minutely examined, and ren- 
dered subservient to a purpose, on the importance of which it. 
would be superfluous to dwell. The proceedings of congress 
will be vigilantly watched, and temperately discussed,—but 
not, however, without that degree of zeal which an ardent 
love of country naturally excites, and which, so far from prov- 
ing an obstruction, is, in fact, auxiliary to the surest operations 
of the judgment. Genuine sentiment and sound policy can 
never be dissociated,—and it is, therefore, that full scope 

will be given to the natural, elevated, warm feelings, and to 
be vehement, unsuborned, virtuous passions, of the heart, 
_ whenever the subject of discussion. shall be those schemes of 
profligate ambition which now menace the liberties of all man- 
kind, and those acts of portentous corruption,—the crimes of 
unexampled ravity,;—which assail the moral and political 
order of Eur rope—and which awaken terror while they kindle. 
indignation in the mind of every reflecting and honest indivi- 
dual of every country. 

The utility of the present undertaking must be too obvious 
to require a particular exposition, and should it be well exe-- 
cuted—it is hoped that no necessity will arise for an elaborate — 
appeal to the public on the score of patronage. A work of the 
nature now contemplated has been long desired by the most en- 
. lightened men of this country, and claims the cooperation as . 
well as the protection of those who unite the ability with the 
desire of promoting the interests of freedom and of letters: 


~~ 
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- There is something in the melancholy character of the 
times,—in the signal and extraordinary dangers with which 
the United States, together with the rest of the civilized world, 
are threatened,—that calls loudly for the utmost activity in the | 
defence of those institutions and that system of knowledge, 
which constitute our best riches, and which ennoble and deco- 
rate human nature. At a moment when the whole continent 
of Europe is sinking under the ascendant of a military de espot- 
ism, and the same dark cloud of ignorance and tyranny is set- 
_ tling upon it, which a few centuries ago was dispelled by the 
genius of commerce, it is incumbent upon the American pub- 
lic to encourage the development and the application of what- 
ever resources may be found in the faculties of individuals, in 
order to secure from the same fatal influence, the inestimable 
blessings and the pure lights which this country drew from 
the very fountain that is now partly, and which may be here- 
after, totally choked up and polluted. 

A great historian remarks that “ should the victorious bar- 
“ barians of the East ever carry slavery and desolation as far as_ 
“the Atlantic ocean, Europe might revive and flourish in the 
= American world already filled with her colonies and institu- 
« tions.” “Montesquieu has predicted that when soldiers should 
be greatly multiplied, and the military system converted into 
a conscription, Europe would become a camp and Europeans 
resemble the Tartars—the barbarians to whom Gibbon alludes. 
The fears of the statesman are now nearly realized. Europe 
has become a camp—and a distinct race of spoilers not less 
ferocious than those of whom the historian speaks, has car- 
ried “ slavery and desolation’’ over the continent of Europe, 
and left, in the other hemisphere, but one asylum for the prin 
ciples and the arts of true civilization. Should this last sanc- 
tuary be violated, it will remain for this country to verify the 
hope which the philosophic historian—not stretchi 
gination, however, to embrace a scheme of universa 
of a character so anomalous and of resources so extraordinary 
as the present,—considers as in the highest degree rational 
and consolatory for the friends of the human species. It de- 
pends, perhaps, upon the exertions of the moment, whether 
“ Europe shall revive and flourish in the American world; Ya 
whether the institutions of freedom, which, as has been said, 
give dignity and lustre to the human character;—the pursuits of 
liberal science, which alone nourish the virtues of the heart;— 
the mild charities and the graceful refinements of private life, 
pinch wither and expire under the empire of the sword,— 
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are not to be wholly banished from the face of the earth. Those 
who sincerely prize these blessings will not hesitate to second 
any suitable efforts tending to cultivate the public taste for Eng- 
lish literature,—the fountain of solid instruction and the nurse 
of manly sentiment;—and applied to instil such maximsof pub- 
lic wisdom and virtue as may enable the people of these states 
to ‘opp se a strenuous and successful resistance to the as- 
saults 0 f that horrible despotism which, in the lapse of a few 
years,—has degraded the nations of the continent of Europe 
from the lofty height of moral and intellectual excellence to 
which, after many ages of toilsome ascent, they had victori- 
onsty attained. 

Independently of such considerations as these saat affect 
our highest interests and appeal to the nobler feelings of the © 
breast, there are others of secondary importance, which ope- 
rate as a recommendation to an undertaking like the present 
and are not to be overlooked. ‘The critical examination of 
European works particularly of those which come to us from 
‘England, will be made to enter, as has been before stated, into 
the struéture of this journal. Whatever may be the ability ‘with | 
which the English reviews are conducted, it is certain that 
truth in them is often distorted or wholly suppressed,-—that 
their decisions are materially influenced by the spirit of party 
the suggestions of private friendship, or the authority of popu- 
lar names; and not unfrequently, by the prejudices of literary 
patriotism and the intolerance of national pride. The formation 
therefore, of a domestic tribunal exempt from the operation of 
feelings which vitiate the taste, and mislead the judgment, 
and whose province it shall be both to vindicate our own merits 
when injuriously attacked, and to exhibit faithfully those of 

oreign writers when erroneously reported, cannot but be pro- 

ductive of the most beneficial consequences, not merely in re- 
lation to the purity of our relish for elegant literature, but also 
to the accuracy of our opinions on questions connected with 
the domestic politics of another country, of the utmost im- 
portance to Our own national welfare. 

Another topic which it is deemed expedient to urge in favour 
of a journal on the plan mentioned above, is, the apparent ne- 
cessity for some such enterprize with a view to the promotionof 
the literary fame of this country. The period has arrived when 
a platform at least, should be laid, and it is in this mode only— 
under the peculiar circumstances of our condition—-that the ob- 
ject can be accomplished. If the foundation were once settled, 
there remains no doubt but that with the scaffolding of English 
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diterature, a fabric of literary reputation might be ere long erec~ 
ted, of materials which both for their variety and excellence 
would delight and surprise the nations of ‘Ea urope. It is certain 
that our means are not duly appreciated abroad;—that we 
ourselves have not done justice to our resources, either. of 
genius or of learning. Whatever may be said by the prejudiced 
or the uninformed critics of Pg? there is, eevee 


virtue fitted to raise us to a proper standard of estimation in 
the eyes of the world, and to fashion and fortify this republic 
into a “ deeplaid indissoluble state.’ #*, 

But through the agency of a combination of unavoidable 
circumstances in the one case, and of a train of unfortunate 
contingencies and lamentable errors in the other, all these 
advantages lie inert and obscure, and mankind judging only 
from external indications and practical results, have. come to 
this fallacious but natural conclusion, that we are no less mise- 
rably deficient in the treasures of learning and in the powers 
of genius, than ridiculously weak in our public ‘councils, and 
improvidently backward in the organization of our physical 
strength. From the actual composition of our deliberative as- 
semblies, and the measures of our cabinet, they infer that we 
are altogether without that. gallantry of spirit, that generous 
and lofty enthusiasm, the liberal studies, and enlarged “ cou- 
rageous wisdom” which, if they had uniformly presided over 
our affairs, might have given an irresistible momentum and 
a most imposing attitude to a nation so singularly favoured b 
nature and fortune. They make the rarity and insignificance of 
our productions in literature, the criterion of our ability to 
produce, and imagine that a mercenary, groveling, narrow- 
minded system of policy is accompanied by a correspondent 
ponte of conception and scantiness of knowledge. 

It shall be one of the ends of this journal to refute these 
imputations, and it is one of its chief advantages that it may 
itself become a practical illustration of their falsehood. The 

“sound doctrines and the elevated sentiments of which it may 

- be made the receptacle, and which, together with habits of 
profound investigation and a rich fund of political science, — 
belong to. so many individuals in this country, may serve to 
convince the world that it is to causes merely accidental 
that we owe the coarse texture of our legislative bodies, and 
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the abject spirit of our administration. It may be asserted 
without presumption that this country has not shone in peri- 
odical literature rather on account of the absence of proper 
excitements and of suitable repositories for the productions | 
of taste and learning, than for any want either of capacity or 

leisure. The analysis of important works and the literary dis- 

quisitions which fall within the scope of the present publica- 

tion, will afford an ample field for the display of ingenuity 

and of erudition, and should the materials of this description 

which may form a part of the first numbers, be wrought with 

skill and elegance, a spirit of emulation, the natural effect of 
classical models,—may be excited, so as to lead to efforts of 

the highest and happiest order. 

~~ In Europe, profound statesmen, eminent authors, brilliant 

scholars, cooperate ambitiously in journals of this nature,—and 
communicate to the world, through such channels, their most 

elaborate researches, and their most finished productions. They 

know that in so doing, they derogate nothing from their own 

dignity, while they contribute infinitely to the advantage of the 
public. Sound doctrines are, in this way, more widely disse- 
minated, a more habitual and certain influence is given to the 
principles of taste, and a more prompt and diffusive fame se- 

cured to the labours of learning and of genius. The delicacy 

and solidity of the tissue which they weave, the rich and last- 

ing colours which they employ, counteract the perishable na- 

ture of the frame in which they exhibit their productions; and 

it may, t therefore, be asserted with confidence, that such dis- 
quisitions as those of the Edinburgh Review and the Mercure 

de France, will be no less durable, as they are no less elegant and 

instructive, than the most formal or ambitious treatises, how- 
ever profound or original. The enlightened and the patriotic 

of every country will always zealously advance the progress of - 
létters—and will not disdain to become, as it were, militant: 
themselves, in a cause which is inseparable from that of pure 

morals, of.national glory, of refined humanity, of generous and 

elevated sentiment, of true policy, and heroic conduct. 

The ulustrious example just quoted should be here imitated 
by.those whose proper stations in our political world have been 
usurped by the most incapable and contemptible men that ever. 
presumed to be ambitious; by men who are no less devoid of 
the accomplishments of liberal and useful science than of all 
the distinguishing qualifications of real statesmen;—who are 
not the guides but the instruments of the people;—who are at 
once the shame and the scourge of their country. This exam- 
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ple may be held up to our ingeriuous youth as pointing to 
the only mode in which they can, at this moment when the 

principles of natural subordination are overthrown among us, 

and the just correspondence and symmetry of our political sys- 

tem completely deranged,—gratify that avidity to serve the 

commonwealth—which is the passion of noble minds—and 
restore to liberal studies and to vigorous talents that due 
‘-and wholesome preponderance of which—by the most mis- 

chievous of all kinds of oppression,—in defiance of the dispen- 

sations of divine wisdom, and in violation of the laws of true 

political equality as well as of the prerogatives of nature,— 
they are here systematically and almost universally deprived. 
If those who are our brightest ornaments,—our legitimate in- 
structors—and our natural rulers,—who have from nature au- 
thentic evidence of delegation to the functions of government, 

who, in the possession of superior capacity, wisdom and learn- 

ing, carry with them “ the passport of Heaven to human place 

and honour,” are excluded. from the management of public 
affairs, they are not, however, absolved from the obligation of — 
struggling for the regeneration of the state in another course 

of exertion which, although less direct and sure than the exer- 

cise of official authority, may nevertheless,: produce the most 

salutary results. They still lie under engagements of interest 

and duty which they violate. in resigning themselves to. total 
inaction, when by the concentration of their desultory and scat- 

tered efforts in one focus,—by the speculations of the closet 

widely circulated,—by the admonitions of wisdom constantly 

reproduced, and by specimens of sound literature and. chaste 

composition, they may finally succeed in touching the master- 

springs and the nobler passions of our nature,—1in refining and 

enlarging our habits of thought—in extending the range of our 

literary and scientific inquiries, and in correcting that low and 

‘degenerate fashion of argument which would sacrifice national 

honour to pecuniary interests, and which mistakes the sugges- 

tions of a sordid and improvident parsimony for those of genu- 

ine state economy—a principle both magnificent and_pro- 

spective, and often opposed to all arithmetical calculation. 

The objects and the maxims for which we have to contend 
are of more value and dignity than were ever before offered as 
the premium ot patriotic labours. But a few years ago, and what 
Mr. Burke said of France at the commencement of her revo- 
lution, might with still greater justice, have been applied to this 
country;——“‘ that she had_a smooth and easy career of felicity 
* and glory laid open to her beyond any thing recorded in the 
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“ history of easidleinad. ” The constitutions of other ations, 
particularly of that from which we derived the model of our 
own, were laboriously established by the efforts, and cemented 
by the blood of many generations. The treasures of their 
knowledge and even their resources of language were the slow 
product—the gradual accretion—of centuries of toil and dis- 
covery. To us, there descended by inheritance, the most per- 
fect system of a free government that was ever established, 

and the most valuable body of literature both ornaniental 
and instructive of which any country could boast. We com- 
menced our course with all the advantages natural and adven- 
titious which entitled Great Britain to claim preeminence — 
over the most illustrious nations, as well of antiquity as of 
modern times. We sprung up, indeed, under better auspi- 
ces:—with a constitution of government purged of the vices 
and abuses which clogged and disfigured her system; with 
forms of office free from the pageantry which corrupts the in- 
cumbent, and the expense which oppresses the citizen;—with 
a more splendid and prodigal allotment as toterritory and soil, 

than was ever enjoyed by any people. Under the administra- 
tion of Washington, whose memory and example are now 
equally menaced with oblivion, we bid fair to outstrip our 
great original both in power and glory; and we owe the poli- 
tical misery into which we have since fallen, more to a disre- 
_ gard of the genius of that administration, than to the peculiar 

circumstances of the times. 

He loved commerce not because it enriches, but because it 
tends to enlighten a nation, and to aggrandize her in the most 
material points—in sentiment and fortitude. He valued com- 
merce—not because it tends to promote the domestic conveni- 
ence, and to pamper the luxury of mankind, but principally 
on account of the zeal for freedom, the thirst of enterprize, 
and the masculine firmness of character which it is calcu-" 
lated to produce. He considered it as the source of lasting 
opulence and power only when supported by a quick sense of 
honour and an inflexible energy of soul.’ Wealth he valued 
but as ‘* the laborious and obedient slave of public virtue 
“and dignity”’—as a minor concern, the vitality of which 
emanated from interests of a higher order, and which could 
be preserved only by organizing the instrumental means and 
cherishing the resolution of defending it from rapacity and 
lawless ambition. He prized and encouraged letters not merely — 
on account of their efficacy in purifying the affections,—in hu- 
manizing the manners, and exalting the views, but from their 
aptitude to correct the evil tendencies which, together with in- 
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estimable advantages, are inherent to the occupations of trade.. 
He felt that. they are eminently suited to counteract the nar- 
row prudence and the short sighted selfishnes which trade too 
frequently inspires,—and to teach, by the authority of reason 
and the force of example the’ salutary lessons,—that parsimony. 
may entail all the consequences of profusion—that too great. 
a sense of the. value of wealth may be the very source of its 
danger—that magnanimity is the truest. wisdom—that, hu-_ 
miliation is the high road to poverty, and the prostitution of 
national honour the sure forerunner of ruin to the whole 
commonwealth > | Ee 
This country is hideously metamorphosed since the days of 
Washington,—but we are far from despairing of the public for- 
tunes. It is not credulity to imagine that much of that spirit 
still remains which then seemed to pervade the great majority 
of this nation, and that to be made to reappear it needs only 
to be “ ritually invoked.” Although the repetition of enor- 
mous crimes since the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion, is calculated to render the present generation callous to 
any excesses of profligate power, we are not without a numerous 
body composing the best and most efficient class of citizens, 
who are justly shocked at the horrible depravity of the conduct 
and views of the Imperial government of France, particularly 
as they are exemplified in the cases of Spain and Holland. Al- 
though the grossest delusions and the most pernicious errors 
prevail generally on the subject of France, a large proportion 
of the intelligent proprietaries of this country are alive to most. 
of the dangers which impend over us from that quarter, and 
look with a fearful and watchful eye on the tremendous growth 
of her power. It shall be one of the leading objects of this 
_ journal to unfold the whole extent of those dangers, and to ad- 
minister in every form and at every recurrence of opportunity, 
the strongest antidotes to that blind security, which we consider 
as the capital evil, and the most serious distemper of the state. 
Should this journal become what by suitable exertions it 
may be rendered—“ a bank of deposit and a bank of circula- 
‘¢ tion” for correct representations of facts, for the fundamental 
truths of state-policy, and for the lessons of experience, much 
more may.be accomplished than can be now distinctly foreseen 
or even readily imagined. It is a remark of Bolingbroke that 
truth and reason when vigorously and pertinaciously main- 
tained will often bear down all prejudices and surmount all 
obstacles. “‘ Their progress,” he adds, “is generally sure al- 
$ SOUBs RNS not observable by every eve.—Contrary 
oL.]. vee 
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“< prejudices may seem to maintain themselves in vigour, and 
‘‘ these prejudices may be long kept up by passion and artifice. 
«¢ But when sound principles and natural sentiments continue 
“ to be urged,-a little sooner, or a little later, and often when 
“ the revolution is least expected, the prejudices vanish at once, 
“and give place to the dominion of wisdom and of truth.” 
Such should be the expectation of the enlightened and virtuous 
portion of our community, and upon this rational ground of 
hope should they persevere in combating abuses and in resist- 
ing delusions, that menace our very existence, and have already 
entailed upon the infancy of this républic all the marks of weak- 
ness and folly which usually accompany the dotage of govern- 
ments. 


a 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE first number of the ‘Aan Quarterly. Review of 
Politics and Literature is now given to the Public, within the 
space of little more than two months after the adoption of 
the plan. The original matter has been prepared during that 
period, and is, with the exception of a few pages, the work of 
one hand. The present number has not, therefore, that charac- 
ter of variety in the style, or of refinement in the execution, 
which, it is hoped, will distinguish this work, when more time: 
can be allotted to. the preparation of materials, and that able 
cooperation is given, which has been liberally promised. The 
Public have not now before them a fair specimen of the 
merits to which it may lay claim hereafter, but merely an 
evidence of the seriousness of the attempt, and an example of 
the tone which will be perseveringly maintained, both in the 
Politics and the Literature of this Journal. In the publication 
of this number, the regular interval of three months, which 
should have elapsed from the date of the annunciation of the 
enterprise, has been anticipated, on account of the immediate 
importance of the political matter, and because it was deemed 
advisable, to show at once to those, who may be disposed to 
lend their aid to the work, the form in which their productions 
will appear. It is a principal object of this undertaking, that 
men of talents and knowledge, in every part of the United 
States, should be encouraged, by the possession of a suitable 
channel for the communication of their ideas, to follow the 
example set them in Europe, and to dedicate some portion of 
their time to such political and literary speculations, as may 
essentially promote the interests of good government, and of 
letters, in this country. 

It may not be improper to remark, that the first article of 
this number,—* the Inquiry into our Relations with France,” 
—was finished and committed to the press, several days be- 
. fore the commencement of the present session of Congress, 
and consequently, before the important documents, which 
accompanied the Message of the President, had transpired.” 
Those documents ratify, in all respects, the eae and: 
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~reasonings contained in that article. The political opinions 


advanced in this journal, derive. the most complete con- 
firmation, from the language of the French government it- 
self, and the tenor of the official correspondence which has 
been disclosed. The explanations given to General Arm- 
strong by the Duke of Cadore with regard to the revocation 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, show clearly, the wretched 
and precarious footing, upon which the trade of this country 


is to be placed. The absurdity of the statement made in the 


proclamation of our Executive, is rendered particularly appa- 
rent, by the phraseology employed on this subject, in the com- 
mencement of the Message, and by all the intelligence which 
has been recently received from Europe, in relation to the 
commercial policy of the French Emperor. The total want of 
dignity and the gross inconsistency which mark this proceed- 
ing throughout, are placed in the highest relief, by the de- 
clarations contained in the letters of the Secretary of State, 
concerning the restitution of the property confiscated under 
the Rambouillet decree. We have inserted in our Appendix, 


such of the papers submitted to Congress, as we deemed to © 


be important, and have marked in italics, the passages in 
them, which should, we think, attract the particular notice of 
those, who wish to understand the true merits of the great 
question of our relations with France. 


Philadelphia, January 1, 1811. 
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